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ties, and which seems to baffle them all. That is, how
to secure for the ministry men with a sufficient educa-
tion, and, at the same time, the other qualifications
necessary for this office. The great distinction
between the clergyman and the Dissenting minister is
not, after all, the difference of the classes in society
from which they come, but of the mode of their being
receiyed as teachers of religion. The Church minister
has simply to pass the prescribed course at the Uni-
versity, and if the bishop is satisfied with his testi-
monials, he is ordained without any reference even to
his capacity to read or speak in public. The Dis-
senting minister, on the other hand, must have given
evidence of some special qualification for ministerial
work before he is sent to college. The one ia trained
from his youth with a view to the ministry; the other
has passed his youth before his career in life has been
decided on, and when it is too late to receive a thorough
education. Each mode has its advantages and its
disadvantages. The Church system secures regularly
educated men; the other plan secures men of good
natural gifts, whose way into the service of the Church
is not so easy as into the ministry among the Dis-
senters. It is to be added, that often the work to be
done among the humbler classes requires men wha
originally belonged to them. This would geem to
point out the necessity, in a really National Church,
of divers kinds of men in the ministry j and if
diversity cannot be obtained in one
necessity of Dissent is inevitable until a
tion of our ideal of a Church.

The war-cry of the Dissenter at                  hour is.

